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AUSTRALIA. 11 Jan.—Defence. The Minister for the Army a. 
nounced that the stre of the regular army would be increased from 
27,000 to 33,000 and that new citizen force units would be created ty 
provide a total citizen force strength of 97,500. 

13 Jan.—Japanese Peace Treaty. Dr Evatt, leader of the Labo 
Party, pledged the party in a broadcast speech to oppose ratification of 
the Japanese peace treaty which he said repudiated the armistice agree. 
ment and the obligations assumed by the eleven nations of the Fu 
Eastern Commission. 


AUSTRIA. 7 Jan.—Prince Starhemberg. Demonstrations and token 
strikes organized by the Socialists and Communists took place through- 
out the country in protest against the return of estates confiscated by th 
Nazis to Prince Starhemberg, former leader of the Heimwehr. 

8 Jan.—E.R.P. The release of a further 400 m. schillings in counter. 


part funds of the European Recovery Programme was announced. |t 


brought the total to 7,441 m. schillings. 


BELGIUM. 7 Jan.—O.E.E.C. decision re Belgium excess credit 
position with E.P.U. (see Organization for European Economic Co 
operation). 

8 Jan.—North Atlantic Treaty. A Government spokesman said 
that Belgium had sent a reply to the report of the Temporary Council 
Committee contesting several conclusions in regard to the Belgian 
share in western defence organization which he said had been based on 
over-optimistic statistical data and fundamental errors of approach. 

9 Jan.—Government’s Resignation. M. Pholieu and his Christian 
Social Government resigned following criticism by his own party of the 
Government’s economic policy. He said the Ministers had agreed with 
him on the need for a reformed Cabinet ‘answering the necessities of the 
present situation’. 

15 Jan.—New Government. The King approved a new Gover: 
ment headed by M. Van Houtte who assumed, in addition to the 
premiership, the duties of chairman of the Ministerial Committee for 
Economic Co-ordination. The new Government was mainly a tt 
shuffle of the old, only two new members being appointed. M. Vai 
Zeeland remained as Foreign Minister, and M. Pholien, the previous 
Prime Minister, became Minister of Justice. The two new members 
were: M. Janssen, Finance, and M. Duvieusart, Economic Affairs. 


BRAZIL. 3 Jan.—U.S. Aid. Conversations with U.S. representatives 
began in Rio on the formulation of a bilateral military assistance 
agreement. 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 4 Jan.—Tanganyika. Mr Lennox-Boyt, 
Minister of State for the Colonies, arrived in Tanganyika for a tour o 


the colony. 
8 Jan.—Tanganyika. Mr Lennox-Boyd said in an address to tribal 
chiefs at Moshi that British political parties were agreed on the fund 
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mental policy of a progressive association of African people in the 
management of their own affairs and economic development. He added 

at ‘we want to create conditions in the United Kingdom so that as far 
development in Tanganyika is concerned it does not matter to you 
which party is in power in Britain’. 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA. 5 Jan.—Nigeria. The new elected House 
»f Assembly of eastern Nigeria was opened at Enugu by the Lieutenant- 


BURMA. 3 Jan.—Burma became a member of the International 
fonetary Fund and of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, her quota to the fund being $15 m. and her subscription 
o the Bank’s capital stock 150 shares with a par value of $15 m. 


SCANADA. 11 Jan.—Mr Churchill, British Prime Minister, arrived in 
Ottawa from the United States for a four-day visit. 

14 Jan.—Great Britain, Mr Churchill, accompanied by Mr Eden, 
British Foreign Minister, Lord Ismay, Secretary for Commonwealth 
Relations, and Lord Cherwell, Paymaster-General, had a meeting with 
Mr St Laurent, Prime Minister, and the Cabinet. A statement issued 
later said the discussions ranged over the whole world situation with 
particular emphasis on the North Atlantic alliance. 

Lord Ismay expressed in a speech at the Canadian Club his conviction 
hat the British Commonwealth had a great mission to perform in the 
world. He said that the free decision of India, Pakistan, and Ceylon to 
remain in the Commonwealth proved that it was no rigid or exclusive 
group but a living thing adapting itself to circumstances. It also pro- 
vided a foundation for closer co-operation between Asia and the West. 
He declared that though Britain for the moment was economically 
weaker than in the past, the Commonwealth as a whole was stronger 
than ever before. 

Mr Churchill declared in a speech broadcast from Ottawa through- 
out Canada and the United States that Britain would not shrink from 
any measure necessary to restore confidence and maintain her solvency. 
Discussing the North Atlantic Treaty, he said it was the surest guarantee 
not only of the prevention of war but of victory should the hopes of 
peace be blasted, and he declared that they all felt, especially since their 
visit to Washington that it was broadening out into the conception of a 
North Atlantic community of free nations, acting together not only for 
defence but for the welfare, happiness, and progress of all free peoples. 
He pledged once more Britain’s support for a United Europe and a 
European Army including Germany and said that though Britain would 
not become a unit in a federated Europe nor her army be merged in 
such a way as to lose its identity, the British would stand with the 
United States shoulder to shoulder with the European Army under the 
Supreme N.A.T.O, Commander. 

15 Jan.—Mr Churchill and his party left Ottawa to return to 
Washington. 
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CHINA. 4 Jan.—Report of Cominform conference at Peking 
liberation of South-east Asia (see Formosa). 

9 Jan.—Eight priests and a nun who had been expelled from 
reached Hong Kong. 


CONFERENCE OF COMMONWEALTH FINANCE MINISTER, 
15 Jan.—A conference convened by the United Kingdom to discuss 
balance of payments crisis in the sterling area opened in London. T 
chief U.K. representatives were: Mr Butler, Chancellor of the ky. 
chequer; Mr Lyttelton, Secretary of State for the Colonies; \ 
Thorneycroft, President of the Board of Trade; and Lord Swinto, 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. Countries overseas were repre. 
sented as follows: Canada, Mr Abbott (Finance Minister); Australia, Sr 
Arthur Fadden (Commonwealth Treasurer); New Zealand, M 
Holland (Prime Minister and Finance Minister); South Africa, M 
Havenga (Finance Minister); India, Mr Menon (High Commissione 
in London); Pakistan, Mr Mohamed Ali (Finance Minister); Southen 
Rhodesia, Mr Whitehead (Finance Minister); Northern Ireland, Mr 
Sinclair (Finance Minister). 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 12 Jan.—Prague Radio announced that fix 
Czechs had been sentenced to death and three to life imprisonment fr 
treason, terrorist activities, and espionage. 


DENMARK. 16 Jan.—N.A.T.O. The Foreign Affairs Committee d 
Parliament, representing all parties except the Communists, decided t 
reply to the N.A.T.O. Temporary Council Committee in Paris thi 
Denmark was ready to increase her defence expenses for 1951-4 fron 
2,200 m. kroner to 2,650 m., i.e. by about 20 per cent instead of th 
40 per cent suggested by the N.A.T.O. committee. The purely militay 
suggestions were accepted as a whole. 


EGYPT. 3 Jan.—Hafiz Afifi Pasha, chief of the Royal Cabinet, wa 
quoted in Al Ahram as saying that Gen. Robertson’s statement d 
31 December could only increase tension and strengthen Egypt 
national demands. The press also published reports of statements matt 
by Hafiz Afifi Pasha to the National Pact Committee on 2 Januaj 
in which he laid full responsibility on the Government for the executiat 
of foreign policy, reserving for himself the duty of securing ‘frank c 
operation between the King and the Government’. 

An attack by terrorists on the water filtration plant at Kafr Abdo 
was followed by an exchange of fire lasting about four hours. 

4 Jan.—Terrorists again opened fire at Kafr Abdou and British tanis 
replied with 20-pound shells. Five British officers and five other rank 
were wounded in the two days’ fighting. Egyptian losses were twenty 
three believed killed and five captured. 

Anti-Christian demonstrations broke out in Suez and the Coptt 
Church was looted and fired and its caretaker killed. The British Arm 
closed all roads into Suez. 
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Two Egyptians were killed in other incidents elsewhere in the Zone. 
A British military spokesman said that military policy regarding 
iendly foreign nationals who were being victimized would be based 
n consular advice. Pending contact with their consuls, such persons 
ould be given army protection if they desired it. 
an.—The first of the East African Pioneer Companies recruited to 
elieve the labour shortage disembarked near Suez. 

Libya. It was announced that King Idris of Libya had accepted an 

vitation to visit Egypt. 

The anti-Christian demonstrations in Suez continued and three 

opts were killed. 

6 Jan.—An increase in sniping and ambushing over the past forty- 
ight hours was reported, and at least three British were stated to have 
been wounded. 

British G.H.Q. ordered the evacuation of all civilians from Kafr 
Abdou and the limiting of traffic into Suez to ‘persons whose entry is 
ssential for the public health and safety of the town’. 

In Cairo, a group of about 500 Egyptian workers formerly employed 
by the British in the Canal Zone demonstrated in front of the Premier’s 
house, demanding an extra allowance to meet the cost of living. 

The Fuad-el-Awwal University in Cairo reopened after being closed 
or eleven days. 

Cairo Radio announced that a Note had been sent to Britain rejecting 
ll responsibility for the rewards offered by the newspaper Gumhour 
4] Misri for the murder of Gen. Erskine and British officers. 

7 Jan.—Two British convoys were ambushed on the Ismailia-Abu 
bueir road but no casualties were sustained. 

Egyptian employees of the Suez Canal Company went on strike for 
everal hours but returned to work later. The strike had no political 
ignificance. 

The presence of Russian fishing vessels anchored at Port Said led to 
bro-Russian, anti-British demonstrations in the town. 

8 Jan.—The strike of Suez Canal employees was resumed for some 


d the Arab States (see France). 

Messages from King Ibn Saud of Arabia were received by King 
arouk and the Prime Minister. 

9 Jan.—_Two members of the British forces were killed and one 
ounded in attacks on convoys in the area of Abu Sueir. Five Egyptians 
ere captured. 

The strike of Suez Canal Co. employees was restricted to a token 
essation of one hour a day. 

10 Jan.—Terrorists fired at various houses in Ismailia belonging to 
uropeans. 

The Government sent a Note to Gen. Erskine, commander of the 
British forces in Egypt, demanding the immediate evacuation of British 
oops from the village of Kafr Abdou. 

11 Jan.—The press published a statement by Ibrahim Farag Pasha, 
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Egypt (continued) 
acting Foreign Minister, in which he declared the Middle East Con. 


mand proposed by the four Powers to be quite unnecessary because th 
Arab League Security Pact could be enlarged to include the westen 
Powers whose role would be to supply the Arab States with arms andtp 
help with the training of their armies. He asserted that one year would 
be enough to equip those armies to take over Middle East defenc, 
Egypt’s co-operation would of course depend on Britain’s concession ty 
Egypt’s demands concerning evacuation and the Sudan. 

British troops cleared the area of Abu Sueir which had become: 
centre of terrorist activity. 

12 Jan.—A large-scale action was launched in the Tel-el-Kebir 
area by about 100 Egyptians of the National Liberation Army, many of 
whom were students. Fighting continued throughout the day. British 
losses were one killed and two wounded, and Egyptian losses twelv 
killed, fifteen wounded, and forty-one captured. 

13 Jan.—Civilians were evacuated from the village of 'Tel-el-Kebir 
under the supervision of the Egyptian Army. 

An Egyptian Note to Britain rejected a British protest of 9 January 
against the expulsion, on the ground of co-operation with the British, 
of a merchant of Greek descent having British nationality. The Note 
stated that foreign nationals must respect the feelings of a country 
‘kind enough to give it sanctuary’. 

British request to Norway for technical staff to assist movement of 
Suez Canal traffic (see Norway). 

Egyptians attacked again in the Tel-el-Kebir area, and there wer 
heavy exchanges of fire during the night in Ismailia and across the Sweet 
Water Canal. 

14 Jan.—Fighting, in which two British soldiers were killed, flared w 
again at Tel-el-Kebir. 

The body of a student killed in the fighting was borne through Cain 
followed by a procession estimated at between two and three miles long. 

A meeting of the Wafdist parliamentary group raised about {40,00 
to set up a ‘liberation unit’. 

15 Jan.—The British used twenty-five-pounder field guns for the 
first time in the Tel-el-Kebir area and effectively silenced Egyptian 
. attackers. 

Disorders occurred in Cairo at the funeral of an Egyptian pilot killed 
in the Canal Zone, and the police used tear gas to disperse the demon- 
strators. 

The Wafdist newspaper A/ Balagh stated that the British wer 
torturing captured Egyptians. It threatened reprisals on British 
civilians. 

Iraq. The Iraqi Minister to Egypt said that Iraq was continuing 
efforts to secure a settlement of Arab problems, particularly the Anglo 
Egyptian dispute. 

The Chamber of Deputies approved unanimously a Government 
draft Bill banning collaboration with the British forces. ’ 

16 Jan.—British forces surrounded and searched the villages 0 
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|-el-Kebir and El Hamada. Two Egyptian constables were killed 
ring the operation. The police offered resistance at first but later 
rrendered en masse. Among their officers was the Inspector-General 
police administration who said he was on a tour of inspection. ‘The 
lice garrison at El Hamada, the normal complement of which was 
out twelve, was found to have a force of about 130 police and the 

oury contained 160 rifles, automatic weapons, and thousands of 
nds of ammunition. A British statement said the obvious inference 
1s that the arms were being kept for use by the Liberation Army, and 
» reinforcement of the post had clearly been carried out with hostile 
ention towards the British. 


British statement re Egyptian request for sterling balance releases 
e Great Britain). 


D. 10 Jan.— Jamming of B.B.C. broadcasts (see Great Britain). 


DRMOSA. 4 Jan.—Cominform Conference. It was learned that 
e Chinese Nationalist Government had received intelligence that the 
pminform had called Communist representatives from Malaya, Indo- 
ina, Burma, and the Philippines to a conference in Peking at which 
e ‘liberation’ of South-East Asia would be planned. 

14 Jan.—It was learned that Gen. Li Tsung-Jen had been formally 
moved from the rolls of the Kuomintang and that an impeachment 
solution against him had been referred to the Secretary-General of 
e National Assembly. Gen. Li, who was in New York, had recently 
en critical of Gen. Chiang Kai-shek. 

15 Jan.—Letter from Mr Yoshida to Mr Dulles re Japanese intention 
conclude a treaty with Nationalist China (see fapan). 

Message from Taiwan Provisional Assembly to the U.S. Senate 
pressing resistance to Communism and determination to recover 
inese mainland (see United States). 


RANCE. 3 Jan.—Finance Bill. M. Pleven, Prime Minister, won his 
otion of confidence in the Assembly by 254 to 247 (Communists and 
aullists). The Socialists abstained. Before the vote M. Pleven stated 
at the fundamental question was whether the defence effort demanded 
France was too great and whether it was properly directed. He 
imated minimum requirements, excluding Indo-China, at 782,000 m. 
ancs of which 120,000 m. francs in U.S. aid was allowed for. He said 
at if France did not obtain this aid the defence budget would have to 
reconsidered, but he warned the Assembly that any paring of the 
bures would support the argument of both American and British 
plationists, and he maintained that ‘it is an illusion to believe that we 
n keep our place in Europe and reduce our defence effort’. 
4 Jan.—R.P.F. Gen. Catroux, former Governor-General of Indo- 
hina, High Commissioner in Syria during the war, and Ambassador 
Moscow in 1945, announced his resignation from the French Rally 
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France (continued) 
owing to disagreement with various aspects of Gen. de Gaulle’s poli 
notably in regard to Tunisia and Morocco, and with his opposition 
the Schuman Plan. 

Germany. Commenting to the Foreign Affairs Commission 
Professor Hallstein’s statement of 2 January that Germany could 
be said to have an equal status in the European Army unless the oti 
States gave up their separate representation in N.A.T.O., M. Schun 
Foreign Minister, declared that France remained opposed to the ent 
Germany into the Atlantic Pact. 

6 Jan.—Indo-China. M. Schuman, Foreign Minister, said in a spe 
at Toulouse that France would not hesitate to make an hono 
peace in Indo-China provided the interests of France and the 
ciated States were safeguarded, and no risk were run of opening! 
door to Communism. 

7 Jan.—Fall of Government. M. Pleven and his Governm 
resigned following his defeat in the Assembly by 339 votes to 245 on 
first of eight votes of confidence in connection with the Finance jj 
The issue of the vote was whether the Government should be gra 
powers to promote the financial reorganization of the railways and sog 
security services. The Socialists, Communists, Gaullists, and mej 
bers of the Peasant Party opposed the Government. During the deb 
M. Pleven said that a bill enabling the Government to act by dea 
had been adopted because speed was essential. All parties had 
mitted themselves to reform of the railways and social security syst 
and there was no other scheme apart from the Government's. It 
impossible for the Government to continue their heavy responsibilit 
if they were paralysed by the overt or creeping distrust which hesit 
to grant the few additional powers needed. M. David for the Soci 
Party based their opposition on the ground that they were oppo 
to decree laws even if they took the form of skeleton laws. 

8 Jan.—Middle East. Azzam Pasha, Secretary-General of the Ar 
League, said in Paris that the Arab countries were ready to ally the 
selves with the United States on an equal basis at any time. He said 
had already proposed to the United States several times a direct ah 
ance either with Egypt or the Arab States. 

9 Jan.—M. Bidault, the M.R.P. leader, agreed to try to form 
Government, following refusal to make the attempt on the part of 
Pineau, a Socialist, M. Soustelle, chairman of the Gaullist group, 
M. Reynaud, Conservative Independent. 

10 Jan.—M. Bidault reported to the President that he had failed 
form a Government. 

11 Jan.—Gen. de Lattre de Tassigny, High Commissioner and C.4 
C. in Indo-China, died at a Paris nursing home. 

Statement by Tunisian Prime Minister on relations with France 
Tunisia). 

Tripartite military talks on South-East Asia (see United States). 

14 Jan.—Tunisian complaint to Security Council (see United Nati 
Security Council). 
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i15 Jan.—Representations to the Bey of Tunis by the Resident- 
eneral (see Tunisia). 

16 Jan.—M. Faure, Minister of Justice in the last Pleven Govern- 
ent, informed President Auriol of his willingness to attempt to form 
overnment,. 


RMANY. 3 Jan.—Elections: East German Proposals. Details of 
e east German draft law for all-German elections were published in 
> Berlin newspapers. They were stated to be based on the 1924 
oral law of the Weimar Republic and provided that the elections 
ould be supervised by a joint east-west electoral board which would 
arantee full freedom to all political parties including freedom of 
ovement throughout Germany for three months before election date. 
| people over eighteen would be entitled to vote and anyone over 
enty-one would be able to stand as a candidate. 
4 Jan.—West Germany: War Criminals. The U.S. authorities 
eased twelve more war criminals from Landsberg prison, thereby 
ducing the number still there to 393. 
French statement opposing Germany’s admission to N.A.T.O. (see 
ance). 
5 Jan.—Berlin. It was learned that the three western commandants 
d vetoed a west Berlin law providing for the incorporation of the 
er State-owned railway in west Berlin into that of the west German 
eral railway because it threatened the four-Power character of the 


7 Jan.—West Germany. The commercial division of the High 


burt at Wiesbaden ruled in favour of a petition of Frau Ribbentrop, 
e widow of Hitler’s Foreign Minister, that her son Rudolf should be 
en into the champagne firm of Otto Henkell and Co. 

8 Jan.—Census: Refugees. Final figures in the 1950 census showed 
at more than 9,600,000 persons had moved into western Germany 


re resumed at a meeting between the High Commission and Dr 
Henauer, Federal Chancellor. 
) Jan.—_Schuman Plan. During the debate in the Bundestag on 
ification of the Schuman Plan Dr Adenauer emphasized that the 
ision to be made was in truth ‘a decision for or against Europe’. In 
pard to the Saar he said that Germany’s political and moral claim 
ained unaffected but the creation of the coal and steel community 
buld furnish the proof that what France and Germany had in common 
stronger than what divided them. He pointed out that the interests 
Berlin were safeguarded, that the plan implied no intention of 
ting off eastern Germany, and that the International Authority for 
t Ruhr would be dissolved once the common market provided for in 
t plan was in being. He expressed the hope that British association 
h the European community of free peoples would draw ever closer. 
East Germany: All-German Elections. Herr Grotewohl, Prime 
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Germany (continued) 

Minister, urged in the People’s Chamber that a commission consistj 
of five representatives each of east and west Germany should be fom 
to draft an electoral law. He said the Government was willing 
examine closely the Bonn Government’s 14-point proposal. 
U.N. commission of inquiry was rejected as violating international |g 
in particular the Potsdam agreement and the U.N. Charter. 

Schuman Plan. Herr Grotewohl declared in the People’s Cham) 
that if the Bundestag accepted the Schuman Plan the third world wy 
would pass from the stage of scheming to that of direct preparati 

Dr Niemiller. Dr Nieméller arrived back in Germany from M 
cow. It was announced that he had discussed with the Patriarch 
question of closer co-operation among the Churches and, with a Fore 
Ministry representative, the question of prisoners of war. 

10 Jan.—Dr Niemiller stated in Wiesbaden that he had failed 
obtain permission from the Soviet authorities to visit German prison: 
of war or to remain in Russia and act as minister to the war crimis 
held in the Soviet Union. 

West Germany: All-German Elections. The chairman of t 
Bonn Parliament received a letter from the chairman of the 
German Parliament asking him to arrange for the nomination of { 
western delegates for discussing all-German elections. The letter list 
the five east German delegates already nominated. 

11 Jan.—Schuman Plan. The Bundestag decided by a majority 
89 to ratify the treaty setting up a European Coal and Steel Co 
munity. The Social Democrats, Communists, and a few Independe 
voted against the motion. 

14 Jan.—European Defence Community. Herr Blank, | 
Chancellor’s adviser on security and defence who was leaving for Pin 
the following day for discussions on the western defence communi 
gave details of the progress and aims of the negotiations. He said that! 
general the principles of future military service had been agreed. | 
expressed the view that all members of the defence community sho 
be forbidden every kind of armament production, including also 
import and export of arms, unless the defence community itself plas 
the orders. He said the German delegation was prepared to act 
every restriction assumed by the others, but would reject any ‘ 
crimination. 

16 Jan.—Prisoners in Russia. Dr Adenauer gave the Bundestag 
latest approximate estimates of Germans still held in Russia. He 
the total of Wehrmacht missing was 1,300,000 of whom the Gove 
ment had the names of 106,000 still alive. Civilians deported to Ru 
numbered 700,000 and the Government’s information was that 170,% 
of these were still alive. In Czechoslovakia 12,000 civilians were 
detained, and in Poland there were about 20,000. 

Dr Seebohm. Dr Adenauer rejected in the Bundestag a request? 
the Social Democratic Party for the dismissal of Dr Seebohm ‘for 
recognition of the swastika’ in a recent speech. He said he had accept 
Dr Seebohm’s statement that his speech had been misunderstood. 
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REAT BRITAIN. 3 Jan.—Commonwealth Sugar Agreement. 
he details were published of the agreement signed on 21 December 
ich covered the whole exportable sugar surplus of the Common- 
ealth, including Australia, the West Indies, Fiji, Mauritius, and South 
rica. The agreement laid down maximum exports, quotas to be 
rchased at agreed prices, and methods of price-fixing. It provided 
at the price figure for each year should be a single Commonwealth 
bure for all exporters. 
4 Jan.—Steel. The Government issued a statement on the steel 
ation which estimated a deficiency during 1925 of 1,500,000 tons. 
Persia. The Government received a communication from the 
ternational Bank, similar to that sent to the Persian Government, 
ting out the principles on which the Persian oil industry might be 
started. 
Aid to Yugoslavia (see Yugoslavia). 
5 Jan.—Mr Churchill arrived in Washington. (For statement on 
val, see United States). 
7 Jan.—Gold and Dollar Reserves. Mr Butler, Chancellor of the 
xchequer, announced that the gold and dollar reserves of the sterling 
ea had fallen, in the last quarter of 1951, by $934 m., or nearly £334 
., thereby reducing the reserves to $2,335 m. compared with $3,300 
.a year earlier. Of the deficit, $176 m. represented the first instalment 
interest and repayment on the American and Canadian loans. He 
pressed determination to keep sterling strong and said that a further 
ries of measures to expand exports and improve the country’s 
onomy would be introduced on the reassembly of Parliament, and the 
dget would be used for the same purpose. The situation would be 
scussed at the conference of Commonwealth Finance Ministers due 
open on 15 January. 
8 Jan.—Token Import Scheme. The Board of Trade announced 
at the token import scheme would continue in 1952 for imports from 
anada and the United States but at a reduced level. The scheme would 
discontinued for other countries. 
Iraq. Nuri Pasha, Iraqi Prime Minister, left London by air for Iraq. 
raga by Mr Lennox-Boyd in Tanganyika (see British East 
rica). 
9 Wieriie statement on Washington talks (see United 
ates). 
10 Jan.—Finland. The B.B.C. announced that its transmissions to 
inland had been subjected since 8 January to jamming similar to that 
sed against the B.B.C. Russian broadcasts. It stated that counter- 
easures would be taken. 
i A os military talks on South-East Asia (see United 
ates), 
Mr Eden’s speech to Columbia University (see United States.) 
12 ee demand for withdrawal of British Consulates (see 
lersia). 
13 Jan.—Request to Norway for assistance in maintaining Suez 
anal traffic (see Norway). 
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Great Britain (continued) 

Norwegian detention of British trawler (see Norway). 

14 Jan.—For Mr Churchill’s discussions with Canadian Cabj 
and speeches by him and Lord Ismay in Ottawa (see Canada). 

15 Jan.—Conference of Commonwealth Finance Ministers 

Malaya. It was announced that Gen. Sir Gerald Templer had be 
appointed High Commissioner for the Federation of Malaya with { 
responsibility for all military and police operations in addition to ¢ 
responsibilities. 

In a statement to the press on the appointment, Mr Lyttelton, Colon; 
Secretary, emphasized the political, as well as military, importance 
the post and reaffirmed that the Government’s aim was a united 
including self-government. He said it was desirable to have gre: 
Chinese representation in the Malayan Civil Service and in the poli 
and to have a Chinese Home Guard. He declared that consider 
reorganization of the police was contemplated. 

Suez Canal. The Foreign Office stated that aid to keep Suez (: 
traffic moving freely had been sought from the Netherlands as wel 
Norway. 

16 Jan.—Egypt. The Treasury announced that requests had be 
received through the Bank of England for the transfer to Egypti 
current account of {10 m. under Article 3 (2) and £5 m. under Artid 
3 (3) of the Sterling Releases Agreement of 1 July 1951. The Gove 
ment had decided to agree to the transfer of the £5 m.: no decision 
regard to the {10 m. had been taken. 

Mr Eden arrived back in London from the United States and Cana 

Note to Persia re closing of British Consulates (see Persia). 


GREECE. 15 Jan.—Mr Acheson on admission of Greece to N.A.TA 
(see United States). 


HONG KONG. 7 Jan.—The British freighter Taikinshan ent 
Hong Kong after being detained for more than six months by d 
Chinese Nationalists in the Formosan port of Takao following i 
interception by a Nationalist warship off the Communist-held a 
Swatow. The captain described conditions during detention as @ 
tremely rigorous’. 


HUNGARY. 3 Jan.—The Supreme Court decreed that ‘violationé 
labour discipline’ was a crime punishable by corrective labour excy 
in cases where intention to sabotage the people’s economy was est 
lished, sabotage being punishable by prison sentences. 

5 Jan. —United States. A Note was sent to the United States pm 
testing against the closing of the two Hungarian consulates in 
York and Cleveland ordered on 28 December. 


INDIA. 5 Jan.—U.S. Aid Agreement. The Prime Minister and! 
U.S. Ambassador signed an agreement setting up an Indo-Ameri 
Technical Co-operation Fund for economic development. The ag 
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nt provided for a U.S. contribution to the fund of $50 m. (to be 
ated by 30 June 1952) from appropriations under the Mutual 
urity Act, and for an Indian contribution of a similar amount from 
» Special Development Fund. The agreed programme envisaged 
ing up as ‘pilot projects’ about fifty rural-urban development areas, 
h to consist of about 200,000 people in about 300 villages. 
p Jan.—Nepal. Mr Koirala, Prime Minister of Nepal, arrived in 
|hi for consultations. 


HINA. 9 Jan.—Two bombs exploded in Saigon killing five 
ons and injuring thirty. Nine arrests were made. The outrage was 
ned to coincide with the anniversary of the students’ riots in 1951. 


ring Gen. de Lattre’s absence. 

11 Jan.—Gen. de Lattre de Tassigny, French High Ccmmissioner, 
d C.-in-C. in Indo-China, died in Paris. 

16 Jan.—Gen. Salan disclosed that the Viet Minh had concentrated’ 
an offensive in the Red River delta more than 100,000 troops of 

hich 40,000 were on the Hoabinh front. He said that French losses 

nce the beginning of the battle for Hoabinh were 2,300 killed, 

punded, or missing. Viet-Minh losses were about 7,000 killed, 14,000 

punded, and 1,300 prisoners. The rebels had received increasing 
antities of arms from China. 


Two Chinese were killed and fifteen persons were injured by 
enades thrown in Saigon in a demonstration to coincide with the 
eral of Gen. de Lattre de Tassigny. 


IDONESIA. 11 Jan.—Netherlands-Indonesian talks (see Netherlands). 


AQ. 10 Jan.—Oil. Nuri Pasha, Prime Minister, said when formally 

ening the Zubair oilfield in Southern Iraq that the Government was 

mying on the oil industry for the means to develop the country and 
hoped that a new phase of progress was opening. which would 

ange the attitude of the Iraqi people who were frankly not pleased 
th the (Basrah Petroleum) Company’s delay in starting operations. 

15 Jan.— Mediation in Anglo-Egyptian dispute (see Egypt). 


RAEL. 7 Jan.—German Reparations. Demonstrations organized 
Menachem Beigin’s Cherut (Freedom) Party, formed from the 
er terrorist organization, Irgun Zvai Leumi, took place in Jerusalem 
protest against the Government’s proposal to seek $1,500 m. in 

parations from Federal Germany for Nazi atrocities and looting 

ainst Jews during the war. The debate on the question in the Knesset 
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Israel (continued) 

broke up in disorder, and outside the police who were attacked wit 
stones had to use tear gas to disperse the crowds. Casualties wep 
estimated at sixty-one. The attitude of Beigin’s party was that Isr 
would never sell her honour for dollars and that to have contact with 
German ‘murderers’ would defile the memory of the dead. 

8 Jan.—Frontier incident (see Fordan). 

Mr Ben Gurion, the Prime Minister, broadcast a warning to th 
nation that the Government would not tolerate any attempt to over 
throw the democratic regime by force. He accused the Communists if 
having been jointly responsible with the Cherut Party for seeking th 
previous day to storm the Knesset in an attempt to prevent the people 
chosen representatives from determining Israel’s policy, and declare 
that they were guilty of a treacherous plot against the State. 

A demonstration against negotiations with ‘Neo-Nazi Germany’ wa 
held by supporters of the extreme left-wing Mapam and Communiss 
but there was no disorder. 

9 Jan.—The debate on the Government’s proposals to open negotiz 

‘tions with west Germany for reparations ended with the adoption, by 
61 votes to 50 with 5 abstentions, of a compromise resolution referrig 
the question to the Foreign Affairs Committee. Mr Sharett, Foreign 
Minister, emphasized during the debate that negotiations would nt 
imply recognition of Germany. 


ITALY. 3 Jan.—United States. As a result of concern about tk 
absence of promised U.S. orders to Italian industry, the Minister 
Industry handed a Note to the U.S. Ambassador asking for an explam- 
tion of the position. 

5 Jan.—European Federation. Signor De Gasperi, the Prim 
Minister, outlined in a broadcast his ideas on a European Federatia 
which, he said, he conceived as ‘a kind of great Switzerland whic 
should include Italians, Frenchmen, and Germans’. 

6 Jan.—Peace Treaty Revision. The Ministry of Foreign Affain 
announced that fifteen states had so far accepted Italy’s request d 
8 December for revision of the peace treaty, the most recent being 
Pakistan, Canada, Iraq, and India. 

7 Jan.—Socialist Party Congress. The party decided by a smi 
majority to call itself the Italian Social Democratic Party. It also adopted 
by a large majority a resolution in favour of proportional representatia 
at the next political elections. 

13 Jan.—U.S.A.: North Atiantic Treaty. It was learned that the 
Italian and U.S. Governments had agreed that U.S. raw materials ani 
monetary aid should, as far as convenient, be used in Italian factories fo 
Italian defence needs. It was also learned that the first allotment of ai 
under the Mutual Security Agency would be $100 m. 


JAPAN. 8 Jan.—China. Mr Yoshida, Prime Minister, stated to ti 
press that Japan could not ‘associate with any Communist count. 
U.S.S.R. The Prime Minister commented on Mr Stalin’s New Yet 
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message that the Soviet Union could best demonstrate its affection for 
Japan by accounting for more than 300,000 Japanese soldiers and 
civilians still missing since 1945 when they surrendered to Russia. 

16 Jan.—China. The Government published a letter dated 
24 December from Mr Yoshida to Mr Dulles, the U.S. Ambassador- 
at-large, stating that Japan wanted full political and commercial inter- 
course with China but was ready as soon as legally possible to conclude 
a treaty with the Chinese Nationalists to re-establish normal relations. 
The treaty would apply to those territories (Formosa) which the 
Nationalists held at the time or might hold in the future. The letter 
declared that Japan had no intention of concluding a treaty with the 
Communists. 


JORDAN. 8 Jan.—Israel. Arab Legion H.Q. announced that during 
the night of 6-7 January six Arabs, including two women and two 
children had been killed and two children and an Arab Legion officer 
wounded when Israeli patrols had crossed into Jordan near Bethlehem. 
The Israelis were alleged to have blown up a house and fired on another. 
Leaflets found at the site of the incident said the attacks were a reprisal 
for the rape of a Jewish girl on 4 December. An Arab Legion spokes- 
man said that the Jewish press of 1 and a had suggested that the 
crime against the girl was committed by Jews. 
10 Jan.—King Talal left Jordan for a visit to Europe. 


KOREA. 3 Jan.—The Communists rejected the U.N. plan submitted 
on 2 January for an exchange of prisoners. 

Fighting continued in the Korangpo sector on the western front. 

The Eighth Army estimated enemy casualties for December at 
16,414 including 10,520 killed and 244 prisoners. 

4 Jan.—The Communists rejected a new U.N. offer for an immediate 
exchange of sick and wounded prisoners on the ground that it would 
hamper the conduct of the war. They also said they would never allow 
neutral organizations to interview prisoners or civilians in their camps, 
nor agree to an exchange of soldier prisoners for civilians. 

5 Jan.—The 5th Air Force announced that during the preceding 
week it had lost six U.S. aircraft and had damaged four enemy aircraft. 

The Communist delegation at the truce talks accused the United 
een of having bombed Antung and Mukden in Manchuria and 

anghai. 

7 Jan.—Admiral Joy, chief U.N. delegate in the armistice talks, flew 
to Tokio to confer with Gen. Ridgway, the U.N. Supreme Commander. 
On his arrival he said that ‘with each passing day there is less and less 
reason to think the Communists want a stable armistice’. If they were 
acting in good faith there could be no reason for them to construct 
military airfields during the armistice, if in bad faith then the con- 
struction of airfields was a matter of urgency. 

After the day’s armistice talks at Panmunjom a U.N. delegate ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Communists were ‘just killing time’. 

The New China News Agency alleged that U.S. aircraft had again 
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Korea (continued) 
invaded north-east China on 6 January and dropped fourteen 

Fighting continued on the western sector. 

8 Jan.—Ground fighting on the western front was the heaviest 
several weeks, at least four Chinese battalions being engaged west 
Korangpo. Enemy casualties for the day were estimated at 1,000. 

The Communist delegation maintained their refusal to accept 
prohibition of airfield construction during an armistice but accepted 
other U.N. conditions. 

12 Jan.—Aircraft Losses. The Far East Air Force gave U.N. a 
craft losses for the week ended 11 January as sixteen. The Communi 
losses were twelve fighters shot down and fourteen damaged. An alli 
spokesman estimated allied aircraft losses since the beginning of the 
at over goo and Communist losses at 336 destroyed, 100 probab 
destroyed, and 380 damaged. 

14 Jan.—During the truce talks, where no progress was achieved, 
Communists accused the United Nations of sending aircraft 0 
Mukden and other Manchurian towns on 13 January and also 
26 December, 31 December, and 8 January. 

The U.N. command issued a statement saying that if the Com 
munists really wanted an armistice they had succeeded completely i 
obscuring the point by their determined opposition to all reasonab 
safeguards. 

Two attacks by U.N. forces in the Korangpo area were driven bad 
by the Communists. The fighting was the heaviest of the week. 

Gen. Bradley on Korea negotiations (see United States). 

15 Jan.—The Communist delegation accused the United Nations 
having bombed a Communist prisoners’ camp at Kandong, east 1 
Pyongyang, the previous night. 

16 Jan.—A statement from Gen. Ridgway’s H.Q. acknowledge 
that U.N. aircraft had attacked targets in the Kandong area 6 
14 December but said that without further information from th® 
Communists it was impossible to verify or deny the alleged occurrence. 
It blamed the Communists for failing to disclose the location of th 
prisoners’ camp and for placing it among ‘lucrative targets’, and it alw 
accused them of violating every provision of the Geneva Conventia 
regarding the protection of prison camps, including the obligation to 
disclose their location and to mark them clearly so as to make them vs 

ible from the air. The Communists announced that twenty U.N. soldien 
had been killed and fifty-five wounded in the bombing. The Com 
munists refused even to see two members of the International Rei 
Cross who had arrived in Panmunjom in the hope of being allowed to 
visit North Korea. 


LIBYA. 4 Jan.—An application by Libya to join the United Nation 
was circulated among U.N. members. 


MALAYA. 3 Jan.—Bandits raided a tin mine south of Ipoh killing on 
policeman and carrying off arms and police clothing. 
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o Jan.—Mr Malcolm MacDonald, Commissioner-General in south- 
Asia, declared in Singapore that Britain had p d plans for the 
ence, in case of need, of the whole of Malaya and British Borneo. He 
firmed that self-government was an unalterable aim of British policy 
alaya and said that Britain would continue her responsibilities until 
-government should be achieved. He ey age that it would be 
ong to suggest that the difficulties of the yan community should 
ignored because of the need to win Chinese support against the 
orists, but more Chinese help was needed if the Communists were to 
defeated in the foreseeable future. He announced that about 400,000 
atters had been resettled. 
Terrorists killed nine police and wounded four others in Perak. 
12 Jan.—Guerrillas shot dead the superintendent of a rubber estate 
Port Dickson on the west coast of Malaya. Five terrorists were killed 
d two wounded in engagements elsewhere. 
15 Jan.—Appointment of Gen. Templer as High Commissioner and 
atement by Colonial Secretary (see Great Britain). 
Five terrorists were killed, one wounded, and two suspects captured. 
16 Jan.—Five policemen were killed and one seriously wounded in 
e Sungei Siput area of Perak. Three of the attacking terrorists were 


lled. 


PAL. 6 Jan.—Mr M. P. Koirala, Prime Minister, arrived in Delhi 
br discussions. 


IERLANDS. 11 Jan.—Indonesia. Netherlands-Indonesian talks 
egan on a new relationship to substitute the Netherlands-Indonesian 
nion and also on Western New Guinea. 

15 Jan.—British request for aid with Suez Canal traffic (see Great 
Britain). 


ORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION. 7 Jan.—Gen. 
isenhower. A statement issued by Gen. Eisenhower from S.H.A.P.E. 
n regard to his candidature for the U.S. presidency, said that Senator 
odge’s announcement of 6 January (see United States) gave an accurate 
ccount of his political convictions and that American citizens had the 
ight ‘to attempt to place before me next July a duty that would trans- 
end my present responsibilities. In the absence, however, of a clear- 
t call to political duty I shall continue to devote my full attention and 
nergies to the performance of the vital task to which I am assigned’. 


ORWAY. 13 Jan.—Great Britain. The Norwegian Foreign Office 
onfirmed the receipt of a British Note seeking to explore the possi- 
bility of the dispatch of Norwegian technical staff to assist the Royal 
Wavy in their task of maintaining traffic through the Suez Canal. 

A Norwegian patrol vessel stopped the Grimsby trawler Paynter 
on the ground that it was fishing inside Norwegian waters. 


ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- 
TION. 7 Jan.—E.P.U. and Belgium. As a solution to the problem of 
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Organization for European Economic Co-operation (continued) 
Belgium’s excess credit position with the E.P.U., the Council agr 
that for January, February, and March Belgium would receive a may 
mum of $60 m. in gold which was a reduction of 25 per cent ont 
previous allowance. The Council also recommended that mem) 
countries should try to increase exports to Belgium while she sho 
report after three months on the measures taken by her to increase hy 
imports from them. 

11 Jan.—Coal. A report on the coal situation in member countre 
was presented to the Council. It recorded that coal production in Euroy 
during 1951 had reached 457 m. tons and consumption 486 m. to 
about 25 m. tons having been imported from the United States, | 
estimated that by 1956 consumption would be 545 m. tons and produ 
tion 520 m. tons. 

Coal. The Council concluded a two-day meeting on coal with 
recommendation aimed at increasing output in member countries 
enable them to dispense with imports from the United States. 

It was decided to set up a ministerial coal production group of fou, 
composed of the Chairman of the Council—Dr Stikker, Netherland 
Foreign Minister—and representatives of France, Germany, and th 
United Kingdom, which would make further study and submit pr 
posals. 

Dr Stikker emphasized in a statement to the Council that in order's 
eliminate so far as possible imports payable in dollars it would & 
necessary urgently to increase production beyond the planned O.E.E.C. 
programmes aiming at a 25 per cent expansion in five years. 


PERSIA. 3 Jan.—Dr Moussadek, Prime Minister, received from tle 
International Bank’s representatives proposals for running the oil indus 
try which included a promise to provide the money and an outline d 
general principles, including reservation of the Bank’s right to appoint 
and dismiss the Oil Board and employees. Dr Moussadek later sett 
a reply seeking clarification of some of the proposals and rejecting ou 
right the proposal that profits, after payment of expenses, should bk 
divided into three parts: one to Persia, one to the wholesale buyer, ani 
one to be held by the Bank on trust. 

The Press stated that the Shah had sent a message to Dr Moussadek by 
the Court Minister, Hussein Ala, urging him not to endanger Persia’ 
relations with America. 

The Opposition tabled in the Majlis a motion of impeachment 
against Amir Taymur Kalali, Minister of the Interior, whom the 
declared to be, as acting Chief of Police at the time, responsible for th 
riots of 6 December. (The report of the commission of three judgts 
appointed to inquire into the riots was published on 1 January. I 
blamed the police for failing to control and prevent the excesses of the 
pro-Government mob.) 

4 Jan.—The mixed oil commission, which, with the exception d 
Mr Makki, had arrived in Tehran from Abadan, approved the Prim 
Minister’s reply to the International Bank. 
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5 Jan.—Dr Moussadek sent a letter to the U.S. Ambassador in which 
e said that his Government was ‘prepared most gratefully to accept 
ny aid, whether in cash or , and to ensure effective utilization 
hereof’, particularly for public health, education, and agriculture. He 
ointed out that, without assuming any new obligations, Persia gave 
legiance to the principles of the United Nations. 

The Minister of the Interior, Amir Taymur Kalali, resigned. 

6 Jan.—The Majlis agreed to give priority to an Opposition Bill 
o give supreme control of the election to a Majlis committee of eight. 
The two representatives of the International Bank left for Abadan. 

It was learned that the mixed oil commission had been instructed to 
negotiate the purchase of two oil tankers—one from Italy and one from 
west Germany. 

7 Jan.—Replying to an invitation from the President of the Majlis 
o attend the debate on the creation of a Majlis committee to supervise 

e elections, Dr Moussadek stated that he could not attend until 
measures were taken to preserve order. (The Bill could not be voted 
xcept in the presence of the Minister of the Interior, whose functions, 
ince the resignation of Amir Taymur Kalali, were being undertaken by 
Dr Moussadek.) 

8 Jan.—Election clashes occurred between Communists and Nat- 
onalists in Tehran causing the police to intervene with truncheons. 

9 Jan.—A Note protesting in strong terms against intensification of 
patent interference of British Government officials in the internal 
ffairs of Persia’ was presented at the British Embassy three hours after 

publication at a press conference. It threatened counter-action if the 
terference was not stopped. 

It was learnt that the supreme committee for supervising the elections 
had decided that elections would not be held in Khuzistan province in 
iew of police reports of a plot to blow up the refinery. 

It was learned that the Hague Court had postponed from 1o January 
0 11 February the date by which the Persian memorandum about the 
ompetence of the Court in the oil dispute should be submitted. 

10 Jan.—Dr Moussadek was expected to make a statement in the 
fajlis on his opposition to the proposal for a Majlis commission to 
upervise the elections. He failed to appear, many of his supporters also 
ayed away, and the debate never took place owing to the absence of a 


Mr Kalali, former Minister of the Interior, said he resigned on 
5 January because Dr Moussadek insisted on keeping the detailed 
upervision of the elections entirely in his own hands. 

Press reports stated that the Opposition were being denied radio 
acilities for the election and that the police were interfering with their 
oudspeaker vans but not those of the Government. 

11 Jan.—The British Embassy announced that it had refused to 
ake cognizance’ of the Persian Note of 9 January because, contrary to 
liplomatic courtesy, it had been published in the press and on the 
mireless simultaneously with its delivery at the Embassy. The Note had 
een returned to the Foreign Ministry. 
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12 Jan.—The Persian Government demanded, in a Note to Britaig 
the closing of all British Consulates in Persia by 21 January. The Not 
alleged that British consular officials had exceeded their proper dutig 
and interfered in Persia’s internal affairs in a manner which threateng 
the country’s independence. It declared that the small number ¢ 
British subjects in Persia did not warrant the presence of British Co. 
sulates and that, since consular relations with Britain were on a reciprocd 
basis and Persia had no Consulate in Britain, the existence of Britis 
Consulates in Persia was unwarranted. 

Another Note delivered at the British Embassy denied the British 
accusation that the Persian Note of 9 January had been published in tk 
press and on the radio simultaneously with its delivery at the Embassy, 
and countered with the accusation that the British Note of 11 Januay 
had not reached the Foreign Office until 12 January whereas it had bee 
given to the press and radio the day before. 

Mr K. Mackertican, a Reuter’s correspondent and a Persian subje¢, 
was arrested. 

13 Jan.—Dr Moussadek refused the request by the British Ambassader 
for the withdrawal of the Persian Note ordering the closing of British 
Consulates, on the ground that the Note embodied a Cabinet decision! 
which could only be reversed if and when the Majlis withdrew is 
support from his Government. 

Before leaving for the United States the two representatives of th 
World Bank who had been inspecting the oilfields called on Dr Mousw- 
dek. In a statement to the press they said that Persia’s oil installation ™ 
were in excellent condition and were being properly maintained. 

It was learned that Persia had replied to the British Note refusing 
recognize Persia’s legal right to dispose of oil from the Anglo-Irania 
plant. The Persian reply rejected the British arguments and stated 
that Persia was legally justified in taking any step connected with he 
nationalized industries. 

The Majlis was again unable to hold a meeting for lack of a quorum. 

15 Jan.—Great Britain. A British Note to Persia stated that th 
allegations in the Persian Note of 12 January concerning the delivey 
and return of the Persian Note of 9 January did not conform with the 
facts. Details of times of delivery were given to refute the allegation 

It was announced that the No. 1 cracking unit at Abadan was 
operation. 

Suspension of U.S. military aid (see United States). 

16 Jan.—Great Britain. A British Note was presented in reply tothe 
Persian demand of 12 January for the closing of British Consulates 1 
Persia. The Note described the demand as a breach of the Angle 
Persian Treaty of 1857 under which both countries enjoyed the mit 
to maintain consulates in any place in the other’s territory where oth¢ 
Powers maintained consulates. After commenting on the publicationd 
the Note before delivery, it stated that no evidence or detailed allegatios 
had been adduced to support the charge of interference in Persil 
internal affairs on the part of British Consuls and the British Gover 
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nent were confident that no such interference had taken place. In regard 
» the Persian argument that Persia had no consulate in Britain, it 
ninted out that Persia had not been refused the right to maintain 
onsulates in the United Kingdom. In conclusion it said that the 
onsequences of Persia’s unfriendly demand-in the form of an ulti- 
natum must rest entirely with the Persian Government. 


OLAND. 7 Jan.—Warsaw Radio reported that five Poles had been 
ntenced to death in Warsaw for espionage on behalf of the United 


tates. 


ORTUGAL. 9 Jan.—Anti-Government Plot. It was learned that the 
inister of the Interior had informed the Cabinet that the chief leaders 
a plot against the security of the State had been arrested. The arrests 
yere said to have been made at a meeting at the H.Q. of the opposition 
ovement, Organizacao Civica Nacional. 
11 Jan.—The police named the arrested leaders of the plot, four of 
yhom were retired army officers, one a captain in the reserve, and one a 
tired naval officer. Eleven arrests were made in all. 


AUDI ARABIA. 8 Jan.—Messages from King Ibn Saud to King 
arouk and Nahas Pasha {see Egypt). 


OUTH AFRICA. 4 Jan.—Rev. Michael Scott. It was announced in 
retoria that the Minister of the Interior had banned the entry into 
outh Africa of the Rev. Michael Scott, the spokesman for the African 
ibes in the South-West African dispute. 

6 Jan.—Resolution recommending creation of commission to discuss 
eatment of Indians in South Africa (see United Nations, General 
ssembly —Social Committee). 

7 Jan.—Rev. Michael Scott. Dr Dénges, Minister of the Interior, 
eclared in London that there was no connection between the ban on 
e Rev. Michael Scott’s return to South Africa and his activities in 


DAN. 7 Jan.—Sir James Robertson, the Civil Secretary, told the 
ress in Khartoum that the Governor and the British members of the 
ecutive Council were determined to do their best to hand over power 
b Sudanese Ministers during 1952. He said that any plebiscite to settle 
e Sudan’s future must be arranged and carried through by the 
udanese themselves. It was not the policy of the British Government 
D try and influence the Sudanese as to their future. The duty of the 
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Sudan (continued) 

present Government was to maintain peace and order in the country. 
He advised trade union leaders to stop trying to form an alliance wit) 
the Communist-dominated World Federation of Trade Unions. 


SWEDEN. 11 Jan.—Budget. The Finance Minister presented th 
Budget to Parliament. Revenue was estimated at £543,160,000 an( 
expenditure at {470,235,000 of which about £103,800,000 was for 
defence. King Gustav Adolf, opening the new parliamentary session, 
said new measures for strengthening defences were required, and a 
extension of the period of military service and a seven years’ new navil 


building programme would be proposed. 


SWITZERLAND. 11 Jan.—South Africa. It was officially stated tha 
a group of Swiss banks had concluded an agreement with Mr Haveng, 
South African Finance Minister, for a loan to South Africa of 60 m 
Swiss francs at 4 per cent, repayable in eighteen years but with option: 
redemption after twelve years. It was expected that the loan would k 
issued two months after agreement by the South African Government. 


TUNISIA. 11 Jan.—M. Chenik, Prime Minister, issued a reply to th 
French communication of 15 December (see Vol. VII, p. 733) in which 
he denied the right of French residents to take part in Tunisia’s politicd 
institutions and declared that France’s work during her seventy year’ 
protectorate could not place the country under an interdict or mortgag 
its legitimate aspirations. He declared that the French reply implied 
revision of the policy of granting autonomy by stages, and that recog 
nition of sovereignty must precede all further discussions since without 
it Tunisian democracy would be a caricature. 

13 Jan.—M. de Hautecloque, the new French Resident-Generd, 
arrived in Tunis. 

14 Jan.—Several thousand ex-servicemen and trade unionists clashei 
with the police outside the courthouse in Tunis when the demonstrator 
tried to rescue the trade union leader, Abdel Aziz El Mestiri, who ws 
being tried for taking part in a forbidden demonstration. Two demor 
strators and four policemen were wounded. 

Notification of dispute with France sent to Security Council (s# 
United Nations, Security Council). 

15 Jan.—M. de Hautecloque was received by the Bey and drew his 
attention to the consequences of his Ministers’ action in appealing t 
the United Nations. He declared it to be illegal and contrary to tht 
treaty of 1881. 

A number of arrests were made at Béja, near Bizerta, as the result d 
the holding of an unauthorized meeting organized by the Union ¢ 
Tunisian Women led by Mlle Bourguiba. The arrested persons wet 
taken to Bizerta. 

16 Jan.—Several thousands gathered in Bizerta demanding th 
release of the arrested persons. The police used tear gas but tw 
grenades exploded and several persons were injured. 


Tn = Ore cf.) A. 
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TURKEY. 12 Jan.—Agreement with U.S.A. on expenditure of Marshall 
aid counterpart funds (see United States). 
15 Jan.—Mr Acheson on Turkey’s admission to N.A.T.O. (see 


United States). 


UNITED NATIONS 
General Assembly 

11 Jan.—Disarmament. The plenary Assembly adopted the western 
disarmament proposals (see p. 21) by 42 votes to 5 (Soviet States) with 
7 abstentions (Argentina, Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Pakistan, 
the Yemen). Mr Vyshinsky restated his strong opposition to the pro- 
posals, objecting that they would legalize the uncontrolled production 
of atomic weapons, and for the rest, that they could be reduced to a 
mere arms census. Mr Lloyd (U.K.), replying, appealed for an end to 
Soviet propaganda speeches and defended the proposals. 

U.S. Mutual Security Act. The Assembly rejected by 42 votes to 5 
with 11 abstentions (Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, Guatemala, India, 
Indonesia, Pakistan, Persia, Saudi Arabia, Syria, the Yemen) the Soviet 
resolution condemning the appropriation of funds under the U.S. 
Mutual Security Act for the organization of refugees from the Soviet 
States in military groups within the Atlantic alliance. Mr Mansfield 
(United States) gave an unconditional assurance that the appropriation 
of which Mr Vyshinsky complained would be spent for no other pur- 
pose than the defence of the North Atlantic community. 

12 Jan.—Collective Measures. The plenary Assembly approved 
by 51 votes to 5 (Soviet bloc) the eleven-Power proposals for the 
strengthening of collective security (see p. 23). India, Indonesia, and 
Argentina abstained. 

It also accepted unanimously the proposal for meetings of the 
Security Council whenever such meetings could lead to an easing of 
; international tension (see Political Committee, 7 Fanuary). 

Indians in South Africa. The resolution passed by the ad hoc 
Political Committee on 5 January was endorsed by 44 votes to none 
(South Africa being absent). 

Under-Developed Countries. The Assembly adopted unani- 
mously (the Soviet bloc abstaining) a resolution of the Economic Com- 
mittee proposing an expanded technical assistance programme in 1952 
for under-developed countries to cost $20 m. It also passed by 28 votes 
to 20 (including the United States, Britain, France, Canada, and 
Australia) a resolution asking the Economic and Social Council to 
prepare a plan for a special fund for grants-in-aid and low-interest loans 
to under-developed countries. The delegates of the United States, 
ine. Canada, and Australia said they could not accept new burdens 
at that time. 


General Assembly—Economic Committee 

5 Jan.—The Committee unanimously approved a revised Polish 
resolution which recommended: continued efforts to increase the pro- 
duction of basic goods; national and international measures to check 
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inflation; and commercial agreements to promote the movement ¢ 
equipment and materials to under-developed countries and to help the 
development of their natural resources. 


General Assembly—Legal Committee 

7 Jan.—Soviet Definition of Aggression. Russia presented a draft 
resolution defining aggression, according to which any State became a 
aggressor who: (1) declared war on, or invaded, another State’s territory; 
(2) bombarded another State’s territory, ships, or aircraft ; (3) entered: 
State’s boundaries without permission or remained after the expiry o 
permission; (4) instituted a naval blockade of coasts and ports; (5) 
gave support for armed bands, organized in a State’s own territory, 
which invaded another State’s territory, or refused to stop helping such 
bands. The draft said that no State had the right to attack another Stat 
for any political, strategic, or economic reasons and that aggression 
could not be excused because a nation was backward, badly organized, 
or in the throes of revolutionary, counter-revolutionary, or civil wa 
disorders. The violation of treaties or agreements, the rupture o 
diplomatic or economic relations, economic boycotts, repudiation o 
debts etc. were none of them considered sufficient reason for attack, nor 
were the refusal of a State to allow another State’s forces to cross it 
territory, measures of a religious or anti-religious nature, or the creation 
of frontier incidents. A State finding another State concentrating force 
near its borders would have the right to take military counter-measure 


only inside its own territory, and at the same time should try to settle the 
dispute by peaceful means. 


General Assembly—Political Committee 

3 Jan.—Collective Measures. Mr Vyshinsky (U.S.S.R.) rejected 
as contrary to the U.N. Charter and as ‘a monstrous plan for aggressive 
measures’ the recommendations of the Collective Measures Committe: 
(see p. 23) and insisted that only the Security Council and its military 
staff committee were authorized to direct operations against aggression. 
In the course of his speech he emphasized that only eight nations apat 
from the United States, Britain, and her ‘Dominions’ were engaged i 
the Korean war and that it could therefore be said that only the Unite 
States and her satellites were taking part in it. He spoke of increasing 
difficulties in the Atlantic alliance because of contradictions between the 
interests of its members and warned the west European States that thei 
growing differences would blow up their plans for a European arny. 
He asserted that it was not a secret that the Schuman Plan was directed 
against Great Britain and claimed that both the Schuman and Plevet 
Plans were aimed at ensuring the domination of American and wet 
German monopolies in western Europe. He also accused the Americans 
of ferrying Chinese Nationalist troops from Formosa to Siam and 
northern Burma and of actively supporting Chinese Nationalist 
‘bandits’ operating in the frontier regions of Burma, Siam, Viet Nam, 
and Yunnan. 
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Mr Vyshinsky later tabled a new Soviet resolution recommending the 
bolition of the Collective Measures Committee and an immediate 


bring the cease-fire negotiations in Korea to a successful conclusion. 

5 Jan.—Indians in South Africa. The ad hoc committee approved 
by 41 votes to 2 (Australia and South Africa) with 13 abstentions (in- 
juding Britain and France) the resolution submitted by India and other 
Asiatic States calling for a commission of three to assist the parties to 

negotiated settlement. The resolution provided thet, failing the 
reation of the commission within sixty days, the Secretary-General 
might appoint a mediator after consultation with the parties. It also 


nwillingness to allow the repatriation of Arab refugees and to the fact 
at the Arab States had shown ‘no readiness’ for a settlement. It 


The United States, Britain, France, and Turkey submitted a resolu- 
ion urging the Governments concerned to seek agreement using 
.N. facilities’ and proposed that the Conciliation Commission’s 


eadquarters be transferred to U.N. headquarters, the representatives 


assive immigration’ into Israel which he said constituted a security 

reat to Arab neighbours; (2) the undefined status of Palestine terri- 
ory; (3) the internationalization of Jerusalem; (4) the absence of a 
olution to the Arab refugee problem. 

Collective Measures. Both the British and U.S. delegates ex- 
ressed their opposition to Mr Vyshinsky’s proposal for a special 

eeting of the Security Council to discuss a Korean armistice, their 
road argument being that any such discussion might at the present 
age be purely disruptive. Mr Lloyd (U.K.) agreed, however, with the 
sefulness of periodic meetings of the Security Council. Mr Vyshinsky 
ontended that the Korean armistice talks though they had been going 
n for six months had made ‘insignificant’ progress and that, without 
using any interruption to them, the Council should consider means 
f bringing them to a successful conclusion. His main criticism of the 
roposals for collective measures was that they were not based on the 
rinciple of unanimity which he regarded as essential. 

After the debate the western Powers, together with Brazil, tabled an 
mmendment to the Soviet draft deleting the clause abolishing the 
ollective Measures Committee and any reference to Korea, and pro- 
osing merely that the Security Council should convene a ‘periodic’ 
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or special meeting in accordance with Article 28 of the Charter when. 
ever such a step might serve to relieve tensions and establish friendly 
relations. 

8 Jan.—The Committee adopted by 51 votes to 5 (Soviet States) 
with 3 abstentions (Argentina, India, Indonesia) the resolution of the 
majority members of the Collective Measures Committee (see 2 January), 
The draft had been considerably revised to meet the reservations of 
States maintaining that collective commitments must be subject to their 
constitutional processes or to regional arrangements, such as thox 
concluded by the Latin American States. 

9 Jan.—The Committee adopted by 50 votes with 8 abstentions th 
Soviet resolution as amended on 7 January. 

Korea. The Committee adopted by 47 votes to 6, against strong 
Soviet opposition, a U.S. proposal to defer discussion of the next item 
on the agenda—the Korean problem—on the ground that the armistice 
talks could only at that stage be hindered by discussion. 

10 Jan.—Palestine. Speaking in the ad hoc committee, the Iraqi 
delegate strongly opposed as pro-Jewish the Conciliation Commission’ 
proposals for compensation for Arab refugees, maintaining that they 
had a right to repatriation. He asked why economic and politica 
sanctions were not imposed against Israel to induce her to comply with 
the Assembly’s resolutions. Mr Eban (Israel) blamed the Arab State 
for refusing for three years to have any discussions with Israel. He 
denied that the density of population in Israel, which he said was 20 
to the square mile, made for warlike policies, and said that more than 
half a million Arabs had left Israel while 300,000 Jews had come to 
Israel from Arab territories. 

12 Jan.—Disarmament: New Soviet Proposals. Mr Vyshinsky 
introduced an amended text of the Soviet peace proposals (see ! 
November and 16 November 1951) which contained two concessions to 
the western viewpoint. It accepted the principle of continuous inspec- 
tion on the agreed condition that it did not imply permanent control a 
each factory and that the control organization should not be entitled to 
interfere in the domestic affairs of States. It also conceded that the 
unconditional prohibition of atomic weapons and the institution o 
strict international control should be put into effect simultaneously. The 
resolution retained the original Soviet proposals calling for: denunci: 
tion of the Atlantic alliance; an immediate cease-fire in Korea and 
troop withdrawals from the 38th parallel; a reduction by one-third 
the great Powers’ armaments; the conclusion of a five-Power peace 
pact; and the holding of a world disarmament conference by mid-July. 

Both the U.S. and British delegates deplored the proposal for a dis 
cussion on Korea before an armistice was signed, and Mr Lloyd (U.K) 
said that the new disarmament proposals should be entrusted to the new 
Disarmament Commission. 

14 Jan.—Palestine. The Syrian delegate proposed to the ad hw 
committee the creation of mixed commissions for the settlement of 
Arab-Jewish differences and the appointment of a Governor of Jerus* 
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lem by the Pope. Mr Eban (Israel) said his Government would meet 
Arab delegates for discussions at any time. 

Disarmament. The British, French, and U.S. delegations sub- 
mitted a resolution recommending that those of Mr Vyshinsky’s 
proposals which related to disarmament and the prohibition of atomic 
weapons, and any other proposals in the same field which might be 
made during the session, should be referred to the new Disarmament 
Commission agreed upon on 11 January. 

15 Jan.—Mr Lloyd (U.K.) said he welcomed unreservedly the fact 
that the new Soviet proposals concerning disarmament had been made 
and he promised that they would be examined in good faith. He stated, 
however, that the fundamental position of the western Powers was that 
they desired the establishment of the control organization and also 
agreement about, and control of, all types of armaments and armed 
forces, before agreeing to ban any particular weapon, and he added that 
the Soviet proposals on this question were not clear. He also said that 
the Soviet qualification concerning the control organization that it 
should not be entitled to interfere in the domestic affairs of States 
gave cause for concern because he could not see how an effective 
control system could avoid some interference in domestic sovereignty. 

Palestine. The ad hoc committee adopted by 43 votes to 13 (France, 
U.K., United States, Soviet Union and Soviet bloc, Israel, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Peru, and Uruguay) with 2 abstentions (Sweden and 
Turkey) an amended version of the western draft submitted on 7 
January which had been so much changed as to make it unacceptable 
to the western Powers. The resolution increased the membership of the 
Conciliation Commission (composed of three members, representing 
France, United States, and Turkey) to seven members, omitted any 
reference to the transfer of the Commission’s headquarters to New 
York, called for the quick observance of all resolutions on Palestine 
passed by the Assembly, and noted with regret that no effect had been 
given to the resolution on the repatriation of refugees to Israel. During 
the debate the Commission came under strong criticism from the Arab 
States. The move to enlarge it was proposed by Persia and Indonesia. 

16 Jan.—Disarmament. Mr Gross (United States) expressed doubt 
that the latest Soviet disarmament proposals would break the impasse 
and he rejected all the other Soviet proposals. He pointed out that in 
1946, Mr Alexandrov, the scientific adviser to the Soviet delegation, 
had agreed that the managerial control of certain atomic installations 
was essential to guard against the unauthorized use of fissionable 
material. He said that Mr Alexandrov had disappeared a few months 
later and had not been heard of since. 

Palestine. Delegates of Arab States denounced in strong terms the 
draft resolution presented to the ad hoc committee by Britain, France, 
the United States, and Turkey for the relief of Palestine refugees. The 
draft provided for a $250 m. programme under which Britain would 
increase her contribution. The Syrian, Iraqi, and other delegates 
objected that the wording of the proposals concerning the assistance 
to be afforded to Near East Governments implied an infringement of 
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their national sovereignty. The meeting was adjourned for consultation 
among the sponsors. 


General Assembly—Social and Humanitarian Committee 

9 Jan.—Refugees. The Committee rejected a Byelorussian motion to 
dissolve the High Commissioner’s office for refugees. 

10 Jan.—The Committee adopted by 25 votes to 5 (Soviet States) 
with 15 abstentions, a resolution inviting members to ratify the con. 
vention on the status of refugees, drawn up in July, which defined 
refugees’ legal rights in property, employment, religion, travel, etc, 

The Committee also adopted, by 39 votes to 5 (Soviet States) with 
6 abstentions including the United States and Canada, a resolution 
authorizing the High Commissioner to appeal for an assistance fund of 
$3 m. and recommending that special attention be given to refugees in 
national economic programmes and migration schemes. The resolution 
included a Syrian amendment urging that refugees should be repatriated 
if they so desired. 


General Assembly—Trusteeship Committee 

4 Jan.—The Committee approved by 33 votes to 4 (Britain, France, 
the Netherlands, and Belgium) with 4 abstentions (Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand, and the Dominican Republic) a resolution moved by 
India, Egypt, Cuba, and Ecuador which asked the Trusteeship Counc 
to study and report to the next General Assembly on the possibility of 
greater participation by local inhabitants in the trusteeship system. 

9 Jan. The Committee adopted by 38 votes to 7 (Britain, Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, Belgium, France, the Netherlands) with 
6 abstentions including the United States, a proposal by Asian States 
that administering Powers should set target dates for the attainment of 
independence. Sir Alan Burns (U.K.) reserved the position of the 
British Government and said the move was against the best interests of 
the territories concerned. 

_ 15 Jan.—South-West Africa. The Rev. Michael Scott, the spokes- 
man of the South-West African tribesmen, requested that the ad ho 
committee on South-West Africa be empowered to convey a first-hand 
report on proceedings in the United Nations to the tribes of South- 
West Africa in view of the South African Government’s refusal to grant 
the chieftains exit permiits to attend the United Nations and of it 
proscription of himself as an ‘undesirable immigrant’ which prevented 
him from returning either to South Africa or to South-West Africa. 


Security Council 
14 Jan.—Tunisia. The Council received a Note signed by all the 
Tunisian members of the Tunisian Government drawing the Council’ 
attention to a dispute between the French and Tunisian Governments. 
(M. Salah Ben Youssef, Tunisian Minister of Justice, explained to the 
press in Paris that Tunisia was making application under Article 35, 
para. 2, of the Charter, permitting a non-member State to draw the 
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attention of the Security Council to a dispute, provided the petitioner 
accepted in advance the obligations of a specific settlement). 


UNITED STATES. 3 Jan.—U.S.-Brazilian talks on U.S. aid (see 
Brazil). 

tale Note re U.S. defence orders (see Italy). 

China. The State Department denied Mr Vyshinsky’s charge in the 
U.N. Political Committee that the United States had aggressive 
designs against South China and stated that the United States was not 
supplying arms to Gen. Lei-Mi on Burmese soil. 

4 Jan.—Korea. Mr Acheson, Secretary of State, told the press that 
he thought it would be disastrous to accept Mr Vyshinsky’s proposal in 
the U.N. Political Committee for calling a special meeting of the 
Security Council to consider measures for a truce in Korea. He believed 
Mr Vyshinsky was really seeking to destroy the Collective Measures 
Committee and also the truce talks in Korea which had already shown 
progress and would be delayed by transferring the question to the 
Security Council. 

Spain. The Export-Import Bank granted credits to Spain up to 
$12 m. for the purchase and shipment of U.S. cotton. The funds were 
made available until 30 June 1952 and bore interest at 2? per cent. 

Aid to Yugoslavia (see Yugoslavia). 

Defence Production. Mr Fleischmann, chief of the Defence 
Production Administration, said that the United States was half- 
way towards her defence goal which she expected to reach by the 
summer of 1953. He estimated the cost of U.S. defence production in 
1952 at $50,000 m. which was double the cost in 1951. 

5 Jan.—Hungarian protest at closing of Hungarian consulates (see 
Hungary). 

Great Britain. Mr Churchill arrived in Washington for talks with 
President Truman. He told the press that his main object was to pro- 
mote that intimate understanding between the two Powers which had 
proved so important during the war. 

6 Jan.—Presidential Election. Senator Lodge announced at a 
press conference in Washington that he had asked the Governor of 
New Hampshire to enter Gen. Eisenhower as a Republican candidate 
in the New Hampshire primary. 

Defence. The fourth quarterly report of the Director of Defence 
Mobilization was published. In it Mr Wilson stated that the achieve- 
ments of the American people had been ‘tremendous’. During 1951 a 
§ million men and women had been added to the armed forces; twenty- 
eight wings had been added to the Air Force making a total of ninety; 
more than 270 vessels had been returned from reserve for active duty 
with the Navy; and the rate of military deliveries and construction had 
reached about $2,000 m. a month which was three times the rate of 
a year earlier. On many major items planned peak production had been 
reached and they had also laid the foundations for much greater ex- 
pansion in military production and in basic industry. All this had been 
done with relatively little dislocation to civilian industry. 
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7 Jan.—Statement by Gen. Eisenhower on candidature for Presidency 
(see North Atlantic Treaty Organization). 

8 Jan.—U.S.-Yugoslav economic and technical aid agreement 
(see Yugoslavia). ' 

9 Jan.—Washington Talks: Joint Anglo-U.S. Statement. A joint 
communiqué was issued on the four talks held between President 
Truman and Mr Churchill on 7 and 8 January. The main points were: 
(1) The President and the Prime Minister reaffirmed the understanding 
that the use of U.S. bases in the United Kingdom in an emergency 
would be a matter for joint decision by the two Governments. (2) The 
President expressed full accord with the Anglo-French statement of 
18 December 1951, and it was agreed that both Governments would 
continue to give full support to efforts being made to establish ; 
European defence community. (3) The two countries’ aims in relation to 
the Middle East were found to be completely identical. It was agreed 
that a Middle East Command should be set up as soon as possible and 
that the four-Power approach offered the best prospect of relieving 
tension in Egypt. (4) A broad harmony of view had emerged concerning 
problems in the Far East based on recognition that the need to counter 
the Communist threat transcended any divergencies in policy towards 
China. Full support for U.N. measures against aggression in Kore 
would be continued until peace and security should be restored. (5) 
Good progress had been made in discussions on raw materials. (6) Both 
countries agreed not to change their rifle at such a critical time and to 
produce their new rifles only on an experimental scale, while a common 
effort would be made to devise a rifle and ammunition suitable for 
standardization. (7) The question of the Atlantic Command was stil 
under discussion. 

State of the Union Message. President Truman presented to 
Congress his message on the state of the Union. Among the achieve- 
ments of the past year he listed the throwing back of the Chinese forces 
in Korea without widening the area of conflict, the treaties with Japan 
and the defence arrangements with Australia, New Zealand, and the 
Philippines, the inclusion of Greece and Turkey in the North Atlantic 
Treaty, and the establishment of combined defence in Europe. He also 
emphasized the importance of the western disarmament proposals. n 
the debit side he placed the expansion of Soviet military power and 
production. He put foremost among the tasks to be accomplished 


the need to keep up the fighting in Korea until a settlement in con- B@p join 
formity with U.N. principles should have been achieved. Healsourged the artner 
continuance of aid to the free countries, especially in weapons, ¢t- as not 
couragement of the move towards a united Europe, and rapid progress t ass 
in the United States’ own defence programme. He said that during 195! ller li 
the United States had added more than a million men and women to Mr I 
its armed services bringing the total to 3-5 m. It was now in the second sia we 
year of a three-year programme at the end of which steel production Bi@Mations 


would be 120 m. tons a year, as much as that of the rest of the world Blithe join 
put together. Rapid progress had been made in atomic weapons, and qual p: 
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roduction of military supplies and equipment had totalled $16,000 m. 
hich was three times that of 1950. He emphasized the need for tight 
ontrol of prices and wages, for a strong anti-inflation law, and for 
igh taxes, fairly shared, to preserve the Government's financial 
rength. He also outlined a programme of economic and social develop- 
ent, including reform of the Taft-Hartley Act and expansion of the 
ublic health services. 


1 January of the U.N. commission on prisoners of war. (The U.S. 
High Commissioner in Germany said in Bonn that the west German 
overnment could produce conclusive evidence that large numbers of 
erman prisoners were still in Russia.) 

10 Jan.—Talks between Mr Acheson and Mr Eden were completed, 
nd Mr Eden left Washington for New York. 

Defence. Senator Russell, chairman of the Senate Armed Services 
ommittee, said that the total strength of the armed forces should 
each 3,578,000 by the end of June. 

11 Jan.—In a speech at Columbia University, New York, Mr Eden 
id he thought the danger of war was less than it was one or two years 
arlier. He did not believe the Soviet Union wished to face the destruc- 
on which a third world war would engender, and he hoped it would 
entually be possible to establish gradually ‘agreement by agreement’— 
basis for existence free from the constant fear of war. But in the mean- 
me the west must continue to restore the equilibrium of force and 
eek to conclude local and limited settlements of outstanding issues. 
He asked the United States not to press the United Kingdom to 
bin a European Federation for ‘this is something which we know in our 
ones we cannot do. If we were to attempt it’, he said, ‘we should relax 
e springs of our action in the western democratic cause and in the 
tlantic association. . . For Britain’s story and her interests lie tar be- 
ond the continent of Europe’. He emphasized that, in addition to the 
ritish forces in Korea, Malaya, and the Middle East, Britain had the 
gest armoured force on the continent of Europe of any of the Atlantic 
owers and had also played a leading part in the reconstruction of 
uropean economy. He rejected as illogical the suggestion that U.S. 
hilitary aid should be conditional on quicker progress towards political 
d economic unity, and said that the test for material aid in building 
p joint defence should be the effective use of the resources which each 
artner commanded. He underlined the fact that the Atlantic Treaty 
4s not a temporary expedient to meet the Soviet threat but a perman- 
t association with a much wider meaning which would provide a 
iller life for its members. 

Mr Eden said that Chinese Communist intervention in south-east 
sia would be as menacing as the threat in Korea and the United 
ations should be equally solid in resisting it. He re-emphasized that 
he joint proposal for a Middle East Command offered Egypt a full and 
ual partnership and said of Persia that Britain sought a reconciliation 
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between genuine national aspirations and the wider needs of free nations 

South-East Asia. Discussions began in Washington between th 
Chiefs of Staff of the United States, Britain, and France on measurg 
to strengthen the security of south-east Asia. 

12 Jan.—Turkey. The Mutual Security Agency announced that th 
United States had signed an agreement with Turkey under whic 
Turkey would spend Marshall plan counterpart funds amounting tp 
the equivalent of $58,500,000 on increasing the size of her standing 
army; training more N.C.O.s; manufacture of military materia: 
defence construction; and the purchase of military supplies. 

The Chief of Staff discussions on South-east Asia were concluded 

Defence. Mr Kimball, Secretary of the Navy, said in a speech in 
Washington that plans had been made to build one aircraft carrier of 
about 60,000 tons every year for the next ten years, and that the firs 
was already being built at an estimated cost of $228 m. 

13 Jan.—Agreement concerning U.S. aid to Italy (see Italy). 

14 Jan.—Korea. Gen. Bradley, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
issued a statement giving the three main principles on which the 
United Nations based their negotiations in Korea. These were: first, 
a sincere desire for peace; secondly, any settlement must provide: 
deterrent to future aggression; and thirdly, it must provide immediat: 
safeguards for the security of U.N. forces in the area. 

Special Representative to Europe. The White House announced 
the appointment of Mr Draper to be special representative in Europ | 
with the rank of Ambassador. 

N.A.T.O. The resignation of Mr Spofford, the-U.S. chairman of the 
Atlantic Council deputies, was announced. 

15 Jan.—North Atlantic Treaty: Greece and Turkey. The 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee voted unanimously to approve 
ratification of the protocol admitting Greece and Turkey to N.A.T.0. 
In a statement to the committee Mr Acheson, Secretary of State, listed 
the following factors in favour of their admission: “Their strategic 
location, military capabilities and determination, active support of the 
principle of collective security, increasingly successful efforts in 
strengthening their free institutions, record of support of U.N. prin- 
ciples, and their mutually satisfactory and close relationship with the 
United States’. 

Persia. A State Department official said that military aid to Persa 
had been suspended because she had failed to sign the Mutual Security 
Act. 

16 Jan.—Letter from Mr Yoshida to Mr Dulles re Japanese intention 
to conclude a treaty with Nationalist China (see fapan). 

Nationalist China. The Vice-President transmitted to the Senate: 
communication from the Taiwan Provisional Assembly expressing the 
determination of the people of Formosa to resist Communist aggression 
and to recover the mainland of China. 

Disarmament. Mr Acheson said of the latest Soviet disarmament 
proposals (see p. 54) that they continued to seek ‘paper’ prohibition 
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but gave no assurance of any effective control system. 'The proposals 
would, however, be examined, though he did not see in what way they 
were an advance. 

Mr Churchill arrived back in Washington from Canada. 

President’s Economic Report. President Truman sent to Congress 
his annual economic report accompanied by the usual economic review 
by his council of economic advisers. He said that the year 1951 had been 
marked by great gains in basic economic strength which had enabled 
the country to move forward towards its security objectives with less 
strain on the economy than would otherwise have been possible. Com- 
pared with 1947 the economic output had risen by the end of 1951 by 
$60,000 m. in terms of constant prices, and employment had risen by 
3m. to 61 m. After giving details of the expansion in production of 
various commodities and in agriculture he gave a warning that the 
burden of the defence programme would continue to increase in 1952, 
both in absolute terms and in relation to the total strength of the 
country’s economy. The President urged the continuation of foreign aid 
and emphasized especially the needs of western Europe. He asked for 
the repeal of that part of the Defence Production Act which restricted 
imports of certain goods from Europe, and he promised continued 
active participation by the United States in international arrangements 
to encourage the production and equitable distribution of scarce raw 
materials. He gave a stern warning against inflation, criticized Congress 
for its failure to give him powers to control it, and recommended that 
Congress should provide as a minimum additional revenues equal to 
the amount by which legislation in 1951 fell short of his recommenda- 
tions—about $5,000 m. 


US.S.R. 7 Jan.—Soviet definition of aggression (see United Nations, 
General Assembly—Legal Committee). 

9 Jan.—U.S. request for Soviet representation at U.N. conference on 
prisoners of war (see United States). 

16 Jan.—Estimate of German prisoners in Russia (see Germany). 


VATICAN. 8 Jan.—Knights of Malta. The Osservatore Romano 
announced that the Pope had appointed a Tribunal of Cardinals to 
inquire into the status of the Order of the Military Knights of Malta and 
had postponed the election of a new head of the Order. 


YUGOSLAVIA. 4 Jan.—Western Aid. It was learnt in Belgrade that 
the United States, Great Britain, and France had agreed to grant 
Yugoslavia a further $25 m. of foreign exchange up to 30 June 1952, 
the amounts to be subscribed in the following proportions: United 
States 65 per cent, Great Britain 23 per cent, and France 12 per cent. 

5 Jan.—Danube Commission. It was learned that in the preceding 
month’s session of the Soviet-controlled Danube Commission a Soviet 
Proposal that only States whose vessels were directly involved in an 
accident on the Danube should take part in its investigation was 
approved despite Yugoslav opposition. Yugoslavia considered it a direct 
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threat to the sovereign rights of the riparian States and claimed that any 
investigation should be left to the State in whose territory the accidey 
occurred. 

8 Jan.—United States. An agreement with the United States setting 
out the conditions under which U.S. economic and technical aid wa 
being provided was signed in Belgrade. 

11 Jan.—Vojislav Srjentich, a former assistant Minister of Finance, 
and his wife were sentenced by a Belgrade court to fifteen and ten 
years’ imprisonment respectively for pro-Cominform activity. Fou 
other accused received prison sentences ranging from seven to nin 
years. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 
Jan. 29 Reassembly of British Parliament. 


Feb. 16 North Atlantic Council, Lisbon. 


